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Daniel Boone and the Wilderness Road. By [I. Addington Bruce. 
8vo. xiii and 349 pp. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1910. $1.50. 

Books about this great pioneer-explorer are always welcome, for we are 
glad to be reminded, time and again, of the noble quality of the man and to 
hope that his tribe may increase.- Like all unselfish men, he was pretty badly 
treated by his compatriots of the period, but this is a story so often told that it 
is hardly worth passing mention. The human coyotes got their chance under 
cover of law, and Boone being a large-minded, law-abiding character, they suc- 
ceeded as soon as lawyers had to decide matters on technicalities. Thus it was 
that after years of devotion to the country which he opened up with fearless 
energy and where he justly claimed some land, he found himself "burdened 
with debt, without a yard of land to his name, and pauperized." 

The author tells of occurrences through Boone's active life and correlates 
them with other events of the time. This gives the reader an opportunity better 
to judge of the remarkable exploits of the great hunter than if the references 
to other figures of the time had been curtailed. 

Deprived of his property, Boone left his old battle-ground, being no match 
for commercialism, and settled in Spanish territory, now the State of Missouri, 
where 856 acres were given to him and he was made a magistrate. His country- 
men still pursued him. The region was added to the Union, and once again, and 
this time in his old age, he was pauperized through technicalities. But the 
Kentuckians began to realize who Daniel Boone was, and the intercession of 
the Legislature of that State caused Congress to take action which somewhat 
mitigates the blush we feel to-day. Boone's claim was confirmed; but heroes 
do not always live to be 75. The author gives the story to the end, which came 
at Femme Osage in 1820, Boone then being 86, and having witnessed the success 
of his brethren of the wilderness, Lewis and Clark, and the opening of the new- 
West by the fur hunters who followed. 

The Government of North Dakota. By James E. Boyle, Ph.D. xcv and 
320 pp. American Book Company. New Yoik, 1910. 

A book written for schools but as full of information as a cyclopedia. The 
text is not confined to North Dakota, but reviews the whole scheme of American 
government, Federal, State and local, particular attention being devoted to the 
last. A statement of the nature and principles of government opens the book, 
the rise of American institutions is then sketched, and a general analysis fol- 
lows systematically. In the appendix are the Articles of Confederation, the 
Constitution of the United States, the Enabling Act, Constitution of North 
Dakota, etc. Prof. Boyle's parents were pioneers in Kansas and he is able to 
see things from a Western standpoint which generally means breadth of view. 

Traits de Geographie Physique. By E. de Martonne. Parts 3 and _|. 

Armand Colin, Paris, 1909 5 frs. a Part 
The first three parts of De Martonne's treatise, and the introductory chapter 
of part 4 (comprising Sections 1 and 2 as published) were reviewed in the July 
Bulletin (p. 533). In Section 3 the cycle of stream erosion is first discussed and 
the principle of physical evolution here set forth is kept in view throughout the 
remaining chapters on Iandforms. The discussion of entrenched meanders 
(pp. 431-436) is open to criticism, inasmuch as the author, attempting to prove 
that meanders of this type cannot result from the incision of normal river 
meanders following uplift of the region, bases his arguments on the erroneous 
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assumption that meanders incised after uplift would be cut vertically down- 
ward and so would not show the steep "under-cut" and gentle "slip-off" slopes 
which actually characterize entrenched meanders. A consideration of the laws 
of meander migration would show that spurs enclosed by entrenched meanders 
must have asymmetrical slopes, whether the meanders develop during the 
normal down-cutting of an irregular stream in its first cycle, or are inherited 
from a previous cycle in which the meanders were well developed. 

In the chapter on the influence of rock character upon earth sculpture, we 
have an unusually full consideration of the effects produced by the mechanical 
and chemical composition of various rocks upon landforms. Much needed 
emphasis is placed upon details of sculpture of wide-spread occurrence, but 
little treated in most works on physical geography. Our admiration is quali- 
fied, however, for a classification of rocks (pp. 447-451) which makes all 
metamorphics altered sediments, which has no place for altered igneous rocks, 
and which gives the student the idea that gneiss is ordinarily the product of 
contact metamorphism induced in a layer of sediment by an igneous intrusion, 
leaves much to be desired. 

On pages 474-475 we find the Grand Canyon of the Colorado and the plat- 
form in which it is cut described and figured as two strikingly different features 
produced in one cycle of erosion because of difference in rock resistance. As 
authorities for this interpretation the author quotes Davis, and Huntington and 
Goldthwait. Yet a large portion of Davis's paper is devoted to proving that 
the features in question cannot be regarded as the results of one cycle of 
erosion ; and the paper by Huntington and Goldthwait names, describes and 
figures the two different cycles represented by these features. The description of 
a platform in the depths of the canyon (p. 475) also appears to be based on a 
mistaken reading of Davis's paper. 

The influence of geological structure on relief is the subject of a chapter in 
which faults and folds are described and their topographic expression dis- 
cussed. A chapter on volcanic forms is introduced by a few paragraphs setting 
forth the geographic interest. of volcanoes, and concluded by an account of the 
geographic distribution of these forms. The author next discusses the evolution 
of landforms and the development of drainage patterns, topics already con- 
sidered to some extent in previous chapters. Especial emphasis is laid on the 
development of drainage on coastal plains, and on the evolution of fault scarps 
and folded mountains. The. Hurricane Ledge in the Colorado Plateau is cited 
(p. 558) as an example of a fault line cliff facing the up-thrown block, giving 
a reversal of the true fault topography; Huntington and Goldthwait are quoted 
as authorities. Here again the author seems to have misread the paper from 
which he quotes, for Huntington and Goldthwait, in common with other 
students of the region, have shown that the Hurricane Ledge faces the down- 
thrown block, and in the region especially studied is a true fault cliff of com- 
paratively recent date. 

A discussion of "paleogeography" is of doubtful service in such a treatise 
as the one before us, and it does not appear that the chapter on this subject 
adds to the value of the book. "Glaciers and glacial topography" furnish 
material for an interesting chapter which shows that the author is pretty well 
convinced of the efficiency of glacial erosion. In discussing "aeolian action 
and desert forms" the attention is directed to need of appealing to normal 
stream erosion for many features found in desert regions. That the discussion 
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of "Shoreline Topography" is far from satisfactory will be apparent from an 
inspection of the author's classification of shorelines (pp. 697-706) which makes, 
distinct classes of (a) embayed coastal plains, (b) embayed coastal plains with 
bay bars and lagoons, (c) embayed coastal plains with bay bars and marshes; 
but has no place for shorelines on uplifted coastal plains. 

The remainder of the work, pp. 711-862 is devoted to the subject of "Biogeo- 
graphy." There may be differences of opinion as to the wisdom of including 
this subject in a treatise o.n physical geography, but the reader will find much 
to interest him in the abundant illustrations of geographic control here setforth. 
The physical features which most affect the distribution of plants and animals, 
and the general facts of such distribution are quite fully discussed. 

Among the admirable features of De Martonne's work are the large amount 
of the new material drawn from a wide range of reading, the full list of refer- 
ences appended to each chapter, the excellent photographic illustrations, the 
effective drawings by the author, and the clear manner of presentation. Among 
the defects are the lack of emphasis, throughout much of the work, of the human 
aspects of the science, the inadequate treatment of shorelines and certain other 
types of landforms, and the evidence of careless reading of authorities quoted. 
In spite of these defects, the reader will find De Martonne's treatise a most 
valuable and interesting book. D. W. J. 

Land und Leute Monographien zur Erdkunde. Herausgegeben von 
A. Scobel. Verlag von Velhagen & Klasing, Bielefeld und Leipzig, 1900- 
1910: 
3. Norwegen. Von Prof. Dr. Sophus Ruge. Zweite Auflage bearbeitet von 
Prof. Dr. Yngvar Nielsen. 151 pp., map, 119 illustrations, and index. 1905. 

5. Die Schweiz. Von J. C. Heer. 197 pp., map, 181 illustrations, and index. 
Third Edition, 1907. 

-6. Oberbayem. Miinchen und bayerisches Hochlar.d. Von Prof. Dr. Max 
Haushofer. 120 pp., map, 102 illustrations, and index. 1900. 

7. Deutsche Ostseekiiste. Von Georg Wegener. 168 pp., map, 150 illustra- 
tions, and index. 1900. 

8. Deutsche Nordseekuste. Friesische Inseln und Helgoland. Von Prof. Dr. 
H. Haas. 176 pp., map, 166 illustrations and index. 1900. 

9. Der Ha*rz. Von Fr. Gunther. 151 pp., map, 129 illustrations, and index. 
Second Edition, 1910. 

10. Am Rhein. Von H. Kerp. 201 pp., map, 192 illustrations, and index. 
Second Edition, 1908. 

n. Die Riviera. Von W. Horstel. 176 pp., map, 160 illustrations, and 
index. Second Enlarged Edition, 1907. 

12. Rom und die Campagna. Von Otto Kaemmel. 194 PP-, map, 156 illus- 
trations, and index. Second Edition, 1906. 

13. Der Schwarzwald. Von Prof. Dr..Ludwig Neumann. 167 pp., map, 
171 illustrations and index, 1902. 

14. Berlin und die Mark Brandenburg. Zweite neubearbeitete Auflage von 
Felix Lampe. 211 pp., map, 147 illustrations, and index, 1909. 

16. Dresden und die Sachsische Schweiz. Von Prof. Dr. Sophus Ruge. 175 
pp., map, 148 illustrations, and index, 1903. 

These volumes (large 8vo) are specimens of the geographical monographs, 
very beautifully produced, which the well-known map house of Velhagen & 



